And of course there was always at intervals 'dear abroad*.
After the first journey to Italy we often crossed that abomin-
able Channel which John rather enjoyed and which I
braved because of what lay beyond it. She was invariably
merciful in this respect and always saw that I was segregated
in a private cabin in which, fortified by a dry martini
cocktail (and by a second in mid-channel if the weather
proved capricious), I would await in panic the seasickness
that never materialized. While she humoured my phobia
she would often point out that I would arrive at Calais
unscathed and with a healthy colour on days when she had
wresded with impending disaster. But as a matter of feet
she was an excellent sailor. She had occasional yearnings
for a long sea voyage and sometimes distressed me by
pointing out that my inability to share this yearning had
erased that pleasure from her scheme of existence. I always
replied that I would follow her anywhere, but I could not
contemplate seafaring with pleasure.
But the Channel horrors at any rate were quickly over and
then we could both setde down to their reward. Luncheon
on the Paris train, and such a luncheon as it was in those days,
ending up with the invariable tower of bombe glacee and
with the coffee splashed into the thick pale-blue cups; and
Paris itself, which we * discovered* together. She akeady
knew it but had never lived there and since it had for her no
special associations we built up those associations together
and came to know it well and to love it dearly. We also
built up a circle of friends who always welcomed our arrival
warmly and eagerly added to the pleasure of our visits:
first and foremost Romaine Brooks, the painter of memor-
able canvases, and Natalie Barney (who lives in The Well of
Loneliness as Valerie Seymour), The Duchesse de Clermont
Tonnerre, Adrien Mirtil (who also figured in it, slightly
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